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O n September 30, the North Shore 
community was honored by a visit 
from Clifton Taulbert in which the 
Pulitzer Prize-nominated author 
and film maker spoke about his newly released 
fourth book, “Eight Habits of the Heart.” The 
book grew out of a speech Mr. Taulbert gave to 
the North Shore graduating class of 1995. 

History Department Chair, Kevin Randolph, who 
first encountered Taulbert’s work and began the 
relationship with him, told the story best in his 
introduction of Mr. Taulbert: 

Six years ago I read an article in the Chicago 
Tribune detailing the merits of an obscure book, 
written by an Oklahoma businessman, called Once 
Upon A Time When We Were Colored... I was able 
to spend a wonderful spring afternoon immersed in 
the simplicity and richness of its story What I found 
in the pages of the book was a warm, loving portrayal 
of life in the Mississippi delta during the period of 
segregation. The book moved me deeply. ..But it also 
caused me to rethink the way I had always taught 
segregation as a part of American history. This 
glimpse through the window of African-American life 
in the rural South presented me with a fundamentally 
different perspective of the period. Far from the 
humorless, down-trodden, hopeless people I had 
expected to find, here were vivid, three-dimensional 
characters whose lives 
were full of dignity and 
and love and hope. 



Clifton Taulbert returns to North Shore to share 
“Eight Habits of the Heart” 

Shortly after reading the book, I called the publishing 
company and asked for the authors address. Much 
to my surprise, I was not only given the address, but 
also his telephone number I called Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The voice on the other end said “Freemount 
Corporation, Cliff Taulbert speaking,” and so 
began our friendship. 

Once Upon A Time When We Were Colored became 
an immediate success in my US History class. Like 
any provocative piece of writing, it produced spirited 
discussions but also questions from my students. 

Continued on page 17 
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BODY'S SOMEBODY AT NORTH SHORE 


Message from the Head of School 

by Julie Hall 


“Be prepared” is the motto of the Boy Scouts. 
When applied to a college preparatory school like 
North Shore, the motto has several levels. The most 
obvious level is a very basic one. We offer a full list 
of Advanced Placement courses, SAT preparation 
courses, and extensive college counseling to ensure 
that our students attend the college of their choice. 
We can present a statistical summary of test scores 
and college acceptances to show that we are 
preparing our students well. 

Although only 10% of students in the nation 
take Advanced Placement Exams more than 50% 
of North Shore students do. Of last year’s senior 
class, 13% scored high enough in three or more 
exams to be honored as AP Scholars. 

We can point out that North Shore’s senior 
class went on to colleges like M.I.T., Middlebury, 
Northwestern, and Vassar, to name a few. 

But it is not that simple. North Shore has never 
been satisfied by defining “college preparatory” 
with statistics like these. High standards, academic 
rigor, and a rich curriculum are basic, but they are 
only a base upon which to build a school that 
measures itself on a higher level. We expect to 
stretch ALL students - and with strong faculty 
support, we know they achieve much more in 
such an environment. We expect to stretch them 
in academics, arts, and athletics; we strive to 
develop in them habits of mind and heart that 
will have power far beyond their college years. 

We want them to know how to write, how to ask 
questions, how to conduct research, how to be 
honest, how to take responsibility, how to see the 
real-world application of the material being studied, 
how to think creatively. 


However, there are no 
standardized tests for 
qualities like honesty, 
responsibility, creativity, 
or motivation, so in 
place of statistics on life¬ 
long habits learned, we 
have stories to tell. 

When questioned about 
writing at an open house 
for prospective North Shore parents, one current 
senior replied, “I rewrote a paper for AP American 
History three times, but not because 1 had to. I did 
it for myself. 1 knew it was the only way l would 
become a better writer.” With average class size of 
twelve, Upper School teachers expect writing to be 
reworked, and they take time with each individual 
student to critique papers, to make the process 
of writing a learning experience. 

Last month, when Upper School Head Paul 
Perkinson called last year’s seniors at their colleges 
and asked about how well we had prepared them, a 
common thread in their replies was, “My professors 
are impressed by my ease at being an advocate for 
myself; my peers are impressed by my comfort in 
speaking up, having a voice.” 

These are skills we work on from the earliest 
years. We have never been satisfied to be just a 
basic college preparatory school, and 1 hope we 
never will. For students at North Shore, attending 
college is one of the “givens.” And when they leave 
for college, students take with them both a solid 
base of knowledge and the essential skills neces¬ 
sary for getting the most out of every experience. 



Julia L. Hall, 
Head of School 
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Division Heads Discuss Educating for a Lifetime 


The three division heads, Pam Whalley, Lower School, Todd Nelson, 
Middle School, and Paul Perkinson, Upper School sat down to discuss 
the theme of this issue of the Acorn, “What Does it Mean to be a 
College Preparatory SchoolT What follows are excerpts from that 
conversation. 

Acorn: What does it mean at North Shore to be a college 
preparatory school? 

Whalley: From Lower School on, students are given organiza¬ 
tional tips for planning the appropriate amount of time to 
complete work. Students who need to finish homework will 
finish it during recess. We see this as the student taking respon¬ 
sibility. This is what they will need to take through their school 
and college years. It’s like the old saying “You can’t take your 
mom to college.” North Shore students don’t need to. 

Our fifth graders already know how to use search engines to 
locate information on the Internet, and they already know that 
they must cite sources. They know what putting information 
“in your own words” means. They are being raised here know¬ 
ing the ethics of dealing with downloaded text. These are areas 
that some current college students are struggling with. 

Acorn: How does technology change the academic landscape 
for students? 

Nelson: Technology is pushing us. Kids are learning and 
processing information and feeding it back in dramatically 
different ways than they have before. What does that mean in 
terms of who is preparing whom for the next century? Students 
have concrete skills, not just data entry, but deciphering messages 
and interpreting the world in a way that is being presented 
unlike it ever has before. Adults, then, need to be the vanguard 
of value and of attaching the wisdom of the culture at the same 
time that what the culture is feeding back to kids day to day, 
in a very fast and glamorous fashion, is superficial and very 
attractive, but shoddy and not necessarily creating a better society. 

Boundaries get blurred on the Internet. If you can take somebody 
else’s work and paste it in, it doesn’t feel like copying. It makes 
it harder for kids to understand those lessons that were pretty 
much implicit in the former technology. 

Perkinson: It is an old problem with new variations. The old 
problem has to do with teaching integrity By and large learning 
integrity is a social experience. You negotiate within yourself 
and with other people a sense of what is right and what is wrong. 
When you have a hyper-competitive learning environment, you 
get a very skewed notion of right and wrong, because there is a 
strong sense of service to self and getting ahead of others. 

Acorn: Does our class size help to facilitate that negotiation and 
counter the hyper-competitive environment? 



Division Heads Paul Perkinson, Pam Whalley & Todd Nelson 


Perkinson: People say it is such a luxury to have the class size 
we have. It’s not a luxury. It’s how you DO it. We’re not the 
aberration, the class size of 26 students with one teacher is the 
aberration. That is a relatively new, twentieth century approach, 
having high schools mirror factories, processing kids and giving 
them skills to become good laborers in a free market economy. 
In that model, giving kids a voice is a dangerous thing. 

High schoolers from large schools sometimes come to North 
Shore with the notion that the adults in the community are 
their adversaries, that they are the whip crackers. They think 
that adults set the bar of expectations, don’t care whether you 
get over them or not, don’t care HOW you get over them. 
Instead the model here is one with a lot of support people. 

Acorn: But you have to have that bar of expectation. What is 
the standard? What are the goals? And how do we meet them? 

Nelson: The whole concept of the bar comes so far short of 
what anyone’s sense of expectation around here is. To merely 
jump over a bar is easy. It’s a minimal expectation. Anyone can 
get kids to do that. In any curriculum in the School, I see such 
a higher set of goals than just jumping the bar. The goals are 
higher because we’re attaching our work to something bigger 
and broader than “the track,” which is this linear sense of 
progression that leads to college and career. I think kids here 
always have a sense of why they are doing what they are doing. 
There is a reason for it beyond Friday’s quiz, November’s grade 
reports, the conference with parents. They understand that 
there is value and meaning to intellectual activity here and now 

I think college is a great experience. I had a wonderful time in 
college, but looking back, I’m not sure that I knew exactly how 
to make the best, fullest use of it. I think if I’d had an education 
like this one, I would know how to make better use of my 
eighth grade year as well as my twelfth grade year and.. .what 
to do in college. If college is without meaning, it is empty, and 
that emptiness will catch up with you sooner or later. 

Division Heads, continued on page 16 
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What It Means to be a College Preparatory School 

By Sharon Stafford cooper. Director of College Counseling 


There are topics guaranteed to strike fear into the most fool¬ 
hardy of souls, and this one certainly qualifies. It is large in 
scope, subject to widely varying interpretations and, terrifyingly, 
will probably reveal a great deal more about the writer than the 
subject under consideration. Nonetheless, having opinions of 
my own and not enough sense to be cautious, count me in. 

An absolute definition of what it means to be a college preparatory 
school, like defining what it means to be a teacher or a citizen, 
is pretty nigh impossible, because it immediately involves 
intangibles which are exceedingly real but hard to codify. What 
comes to mind is not just “to prepare a student for college.” That 
is the “of course” part of it - the given. The mind spends about 
a nanosecond dealing with the obvious and then goes hunting 
for the rest of it, because there is an “a rest of it” somewhere. 

A basic definition is not helpful, probably because what we are 
trying to capture has more to do with the experiential than the 
concrete. The simple door of the term “college preparatory 
school” opens to a universe, and that universe, on one hand, 
proves evanescent in the explanation much in the same way as 
someone trying to explain exactly what being a parent means. 
On the other hand, that same universe becomes very specific 
when the occasion presents itself. Being a parent is far more 
than simply having a child, yes? Consider when you trek 
through the dark watch of nights when your child has a high 
fever, inwardly lost in fear - or when you must tell an adolescent 
“no” in spite of the fury or the tears that will surely descend 
along with typhoon winds. 

Here are only two of the infinite pieces of parenthood. In the 
first, you are made stunningly vulnerable in those long hours 
with your sick child by the welcome, but shattering news that 
you have reached that place in your life where you love some¬ 
one more than yourself. The implications of this epiphany are 
far reaching for the human psyche. Downright scary. The second 
piece shows you are prepared to activate your youngster’s 
displeasure and emotional separation in order to do - or to 
teach - what you feel is right for him or her. You love enough 
to sacrifice being the short-term “good guy” for the long-term 
benefit of your youngster. This latter usually centers around a 
principle or an idea that you wish your child to learn. In the first, 
you love your child more than yourself, in the second you honor 
a principle enough to feel it essential for your child’s well being. 

These are only two resonant examples in the endless permutations 
of what it means to be a parent. They are specific examples, but 
that specificity bleeds away when someone, out of the blue, asks 
“what does it mean to be a parent?” You find yourself mumbling, 
seeking divine inspiration, and ultimately, reduced to saying 
something like “you’ll know it when you meet it.” 

My sense is that at least a partial meaning of a college preparatory 
school may lie in two “heaps,” so to speak. The first has to do 
with certain notions we may have. Some of the notions that I 
have about North Shore Country Day and the school that I 



Sharon Cooper 


attended in my far-away youth would be things like the presence 
of academic rigor, a belief in excellence, holding students, and 
ourselves, to certain moral and actual marks, the fostering of a 
greater good, an understanding of hard work, fair play, honesty, 
courtesy, traditions, seeing things through, community, the 
assumption of good will, hopefulness, laughter, the love of young 
people, the love of the great legacy of human knowledge.. .the 
list could go on forever. Certainly the list in my heart does. 

• The second concept is one that Cheryl Grauberger, with her 
usual keen insight, summoned up when 1 was speaking with 
her about this article. “For me, a college prep school has some¬ 
thing to do with accountability.” She is, of course, precisely 
right. That is the other “heap.” We may have all sorts of ideas 
about what a college preparatory school is “about,” and all of 
them laudable, but it is the sense of being accountable to those 
ideas that may provide a telling signature for us. 

Accountability is an extraordinary quality that can be, and often 
is, simply lost in an organization that has no sense of itself. It is 
essential to both our personal and community’s well being and, 
interestingly, it is a trait which must be taught. And if we hold 
ourselves and our students accountable to certain ideas, to whom 
or what are we accountable? 

It may be helpful for those of us who are parents to reflect on 
why do we do what we do? Why do we stay up all night and 
tend a little one, why do we set limits when it is NOT going 
to make us popular? The answer most of us would move to is 
because we have found that we wish the good of someone else 
more than our own immediate good and also, in seeking that 
“other” good, we are ourselves somehow enriched. Inherent 
in the concept of being accountable to your children includes 
wishing to be accountable for their future, to the fine, honest, 
substantive adults you wish to help them become. Now we 
have moved to being accountable for a future we may not 
see and in doing that, we seek to help not only our children, 
but the world they will inhabit. This kicks us into the next 
dimension - the larger good. 
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When we start getting into this willingness-to-serve-a-larger-good- 
territory and then find a thinking community that shares those 
perceptions, it doesn’t take a big leap to consider what a good 
college preparatory school can mean. However, at the heart of 
it all is the concept of being held accountable for the values 
that are professed. More than that, it is a belief that to be held 
accountable is in the right and proper order of things. It has an 
“of course” sense to it. Of course, you stay up with your child, of 
course you set limits, of course you should be held accountable. 
We are, in a college prep school, not only accountable to one 
another to do the very best that we can, the entire community 
seeks to be accountable for that future we may not see and to 
ideas and principles larger than ourselves. Have we all done our 
collective finest to prepare for all of the young tomorrows in our 
keeping? Have we taught our students the same accountability 
we profess so that it may be passed on? If so, the community, 
and by extension the world, can find it has prepared for its own 
tomorrows as well. 

To be held accountable for showing 
up and doing the best you can, 
every day, with a sense of reciprocal 
responsibility in a small college 
preparatory community results, 

I have found, in a love affair 
where you end up getting far 
more than you give. 

The results of learning what it means to be held accountable 
are both immediate and visible while remaining subtle and 
surprising in the long term. In the short term, a student facing 
a class for which he or she has not prepared is made clearly 
aware that a noticeable disrespect has been shown for every 
member of the class, the teacher, and the subject being studied. 
By not preparing, the student has negatively impacted not only 
individual progress, but the learning of the entire environment. 
To be held accountable for showing up for every practice 
results in having a team that trusts you. To show up to teach 
every class is to have your students count on you. As Woody 
Allen said (I think), “Eighty percent of life is showing up.” To 
be held accountable for showing up and doing the best you 
can, every day, with a sense of reciprocal responsibility in a 
small college preparatory community results, I have found, in 
a love affair where you end up getting far more than you give. 
Somewhere along the endless line of accountable days, you lose 
your heart to the endeavor because the community requires a 
piece of you to continue in good health. It is then that the 
romance of what you believe becomes a breathing reality. 


To be held accountable is usually to end up doing what you 
believe to be the right thing. This can put you in a tough situation 
from time to time, of course, but since you are accountable for 
what you do and say, you start viewing all of your actions 
through your ethical and moral lens to satisfy not only your 
community, but - to your shocked delight, yourself. That last 
item is something which secretly grows in the fields of account¬ 
ability, the ethical soul. I would not presume to say I have one, 
but I experience them regularly at North Shore Country Day. 

So, in the same way that you know 
what being a parent or a teacher or 
a citizen means when you meet it, 

I would hazard you will also 
know a good college preparatory 
school when you become a 
participating member of it. 

So, in the same way that you know what being a parent or a teacher 
or a citizen means when you meet it, I would hazard you will also 
know a good college preparatory school when you become a parti¬ 
cipating member of it. All of the ramifications are not obvious, but 
they are there and they will present themselves exactly. 

Perhaps one of the things that a college preparatory school may 
mean is being actively engaged not only in your position as 
teacher/student/parent/staff, but also in what you believe. The 
community will gently (sometimes) hold you to those beliefs 
and, from time to time, ask you to state them in order to help 
define itself. A thinking community constantly asks itself, “what 
do we believe in? What are we about?” It is a living organism 
which must check on its consensus with itself through its 
philosophy and objectives, its central code. In writing this article, 
I find myself making a declaration of a part of what a college 
preparatory school means to me, but also asking questions of 
the community who reads this: “ Is what I am saying true? Is 
this what we believe? Are we doing what we say we believe? 

Are we teaching what we believe?” 

As for what remains for me after all this time, I find myself 
helplessly grateful for the fabulous extravagance of the human 
hearts that spent years in bringing me to adulthood. I am 
immeasurably richer for those who loved more than themselves 
and who, in all my years as a child and as an adult, taught me 
to recognize the countries of happiness. I would like to think 
that 1 remain a part of the college preparatory community 
because it practices so much I believe in, but it is equally possible 
that I am here because it believes in the best in me. The distinc¬ 
tions become blurred. And of course they would. And of course 
they should. 
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Developing Habits of Mind Through Writing 


By Kathy McHugh, English Department Chair 


Because people do not simply write what they have already 
learned but* also learn as they write, students at North Shore 
Country Day School write often, and they write in all the 
disciplines. Of course their writing takes many shapes and 
forms, since learning in school and in life is multifaceted. I’d 
like to share with you just a few of the writing assignments of 
eleventh grade American Studies students. Reading student 
writing is one of the joys of teaching. You’ll see what l mean if 
you take a look at this excerpt from junior Pria Sinha’s essay 
on Leslie Marmon Silkos use of the image of a spider web in 
the novel Ceremony: 

...it is the image of the spider web that restores Jay os 
health and restrengthens his bond with the land. The 
story itself is spun like a spider web, in a complex rather 
than linear fashion. Ceremony ends the way that it 
begins, with the image of sunrise; this suggests that the 
story is circular and follows the form of a web... The 
web-like nature of things is seen as an obstacle in the . 
way of Tayos well-being; his inability to think clearly is 
due to the complexity and the confusion of the net in 
which he is caught: “He could feel it inside his skull - the 
tension of little threads being pulled and how it was with 
tangled things, things tied together, and as he tried to 
pull them apart and rewind them into their places, they 
snagged and tangled even more.” The world at this point 
is a chaotic mess to Tayo. Because he has been exposed to 
such evil, he is no longer able to make sense of things. In 
his perception, the web of life is no longer symmetrical or 
balanced; it has become entangled by images of war and 
destruction, of evil and hatred. 

Pria Sinha 

Pria’s writing exhibits so many of the habits of mind which 
we encourage our students to develop: exploration, creativity, 
observation, reflection, connection, imagination and sensitivity 
Often teachers use informal writing to help students to explore 
ideas and to generate new ones as well. By keeping response 
journals as they read, students learn to become questioning, 
reflective and thoughtful readers. Here is a comment junior 
Kyra Seay made in response to A Lesson Before Dying , a summer 
reading assignment: 

The scene in which Dr. Joseph comes to the school for his 
“inspection ” is so heart-breaking and angering for me. An 


“excellent crop of students”?! The word “crop” is not used 
to describe children! To make matters worse, its as if 
Grant is succumbing to the whole ordeal by drilling the 
children, as if what is being done is a natural part of life... 
A very sensitive question is raised when I think about 
Jeffersons punishment. Are we playing God when we 
sentence people to death because of a crime they commit? 
Do we really have the right to pick a time and place for 
another mans death, even if he killed someone? ...With 
knowledge comes power, but with power comes responsi¬ 
bilities which can sometimes feel like burdens. Matthew 
Antoines “life lessons” are ones that must be sifted 
through in order to pull out what is really meaningful. 

He had no hope for the future. And, in a way, I can 
understand why. When you never see any change, all 
you can go on is faith. 

Kyra Seay 

Response journals provide teachers with windows into the 
minds and hearts of their students, and what fun it is to have 
this privilege of watching them make connections, agree, argue, 
ponder and evaluate. Moreover, because journal writing is 
informal and unpolished, students often feel more willing to 
experiment and to take risks. 

Engaging in different types of writing leads students to think 
about the purpose of a piece of writing and the intended 
audience. The unpolished writing of a reading response might 
be inappropriate in another context. Prias ideas for her essay 
on Ceremony had their origins in her journal entries, but she 
knew that stopping there would not be sufficient for a more 
formal analytical essay. For this assignment, she and her class¬ 
mates chose topics, looked back over the novel and their 
responses as they brainstormed about those topics, created 
rough drafts, shared their writing in order to receive responses 
from peers and teachers, revised and edited. In practice the 
process is usually nowhere near as linear and neat as it sounds 
here, for the steps keep circling back upon one another. 

Sharing, responding and dialoguing throughout the process 
play key roles in building a community of writers. Students 
experience writing as a social and collaborative activity, which 
quietly works to undercut that myth of the writer as an isolated 
individual. Done well, sharing and responding engender trust, 
respect and cooperation. Reading their writing aloud helps 
students to hear their own voices and to listen for what is 
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unique in the voices of their classmates. It also creates an 
opportunity for all voices to be heard. For instance, after they 
read A Lesson Before Dying , we asked students to write poems 
using only the language found in the diary of Jefferson, a semi¬ 
literate young African American man unjustly sentenced to die 
in the electric chair in 1940s Louisiana. Teachers wrote along 
with the students and shared their work, thereby becoming 
part of the community of writers, a community in which we 
all learn and teach. 

This sort of work also requires readers to pay close attention to 
the beauty and sound of language, an attentiveness that should 
be an important part of all their writing. In addition, students 
keep language notebooks in which they record any language 
that strikes them as interesting. Too often students have bought 
the myth that writing falls into two categories: creative writing 
and everything else. This sort of mind-set suggests, of course, 
that creativity is not necessary or desirable in many forms of 
writing. In this excerpt from an analytical essay on Their Eyes 
Were Watching God which Raven Moore wrote during her junior 
year, she clearly has rejected this myth, for her creativity, imagi¬ 
nation and attentiveness to language are wonderfully evident: 

The mind that still speaks of being black and being who 
they are is muffled and gagged until it is dead and until 
they can really believe that they got wherever they are 
because they are “white” enough. They have classed off 
and have become beautiful to the world, however, it has 
only made the soul of their being ugly and hollow with 
cobwebs for morals. They have masquerade parties in 
their living rooms everyday, and self-hate sleeps in their 
bedrooms and cuddles around their hearts every night. 

Raven Moore 

The American Studies oral history project requires careful 
listening to voice and language. It also allows students to see 
that literature and history are quite connected rather than rigidly 
separated disciplines and that their own family history is 
connected to the curriculum. Not surprisingly, this project 
generated some of the best and most interesting writing of the 
year. 1 found myself making copies of so many of the projects 
to keep in my file of student writing that I love. After interviewing 
his grandfather about World War II, Rashad White wrote: 

I really enjoyed talking to my grandfather and listening 
to his experiences and views on World War II and racism. 
My grandfather inspired me to stop blaming and start 
helping. I think this was an experience that money cannot 
buy The knowledge that he has instilled in me is priceless 
and something that will be with me for the rest of my life. 

Rashad White 


TZ 



Kathy McHugh 

Laura Chadwick did an amazing job of capturing the voice of 
her third cousin, Tex Ditto, who lived in Oklahoma during the 
depression, and of bringing him to life for her readers: 

The sand storms would come in from Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and so forth. I’ve seen it two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the sand storms would roll in like fog does 
down around an ocean. And when that sand storm would 
roll over, in five minutes, you couldn’t see your hand with 
it right in front of your face. It just turned coal black; I 
mean the sun was completely blacked out. The chickens 
didn’t even have time to get into the chicken house. They 
sat right down in the yard, and the sand drifted in on 
‘em... Life just had to stop while the storm passed... 

Equally compelling for me were her writing memos, pieces in 
which she was self-reflective about the writing process: 

You understand the story when you hear it. There’s 
something in a voice that tells you more than the 
words. ..You can’t write down a dialect;you must hear 
it to understand which words mean more than the others 
and the emotion carried on the back of a syllable... How 
fortifying it is to listen to a family member’s story of 
survival. He came out of poverty and hunger with faith, 
and you think, that’s the same blood that runs through 
my veins. To tell a story is more than telling a story. It’s 
passing along history, pain, love, life and hope with a rise 
in tone, or a whispered word. That’s what counts anyway, 
the life of an individual and the survival of a family. 

Laura Chadwick 

It’s enough to make you want to be a teacher, isn’t it? 
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Doing the Numbers in the Marketplace of Ideas 


By Todd R. Nelson. Middle School Head 


T he market is up a few points. The eighth graders 
in Lee Block’s math class are checking their 
stock holdings and rethinking their investing 
objectives, adjusting to today’s numbers, trading 
or holding what they’ve got, all as part of their 
participation in the Chicago Tribune Stock Market Game — an 
interesting way to learn decimal/fraction conversion. They’ve had 
presentations and discussions with parents whose investment- 
related careers supply relevant expertise, and now they must 
take their $100,000 dollars (imaginary!) and do their best with 
real-time trading over the Internet, a privilege allowed only 10 
schools in the Northern Illinois region. Furthermore, they use 
the daily newspaper to review current events that may have an 
impact on economic trends and even the companies in which 
they have invested capital, to say nothing of learning to read 
graphs and charts. 



Eighth Graders Katie Bearman, Andrew Meador (center) and 
Brian Jessen check daily quotes for their stock market project. 

The Wrigley Building is a marvel of art and engineering. The 
seventh graders in Jim Leesch’s math/science class are getting a 
walking tour of the Loop from North Shore alum Bill Hinchliff, 
’64, who gives them a historic and aesthetic perspective on the 
buildings. They have learned about Frank Lloyd Wright and the 
Chicago School of Architecture. But they will also go beneath 
the skin of the world’s tallest skyscraper with Howard Jessen, 
grandfather to two North Shore students and former school 
trustee, a retired structural engineer. Howard supplies vocabulary 
for discussing stress and load and mental models for the foam 
core and balsa wood buildings the class will construct as part 
of their spring Chicago History unit. This expands into a real 
estate simulation in which students determine the value of 
property in a changing Chicago neighborhood and come to 
understand how social perceptions, change and prejudice 
influence the price of a house: the intersection of ethical and 
economic value. Seventh graders also establish loan companies 
and learn the fine points of interest rates, loan amortization 
and the money market. 


First Chicago Bank in Wilmette is pleased to show us the money. 
Our sixth graders tour the building, but they are more preoccupied 
with the inner workings of banking. They establish their own 
bank, each student playing an authentic banking role: president, 
teller, accountant. The bank is only one part of a larger economy 
they are exploring, since they must all use their weekly paycheck 
to rent an apartment, buy a car, pay bills and operate a household. 
They make money the old fashioned way: with the middle 
school Xerox machine. But in fact, they are learning social lessons 
in value and diligence as well, since they are responsible to one 
another for thorough, accurate work. No one gets paid for sub¬ 
standard work; in fact, you get docked in North Shore dollars. 

We’re accustomed to thinking of schooling as a rather linear, 
chronological sequence, leading from kindergarten to higher 
education, a chain of linked curriculums that must be experienced 
in order. And this is true as far as some skills are concerned, 
particularly in math and languages. But many of the tasks we 
assign to children of all ages can be asynchronous with the 
developmental moment, but very much on target in terms of 
abilities and interests. Talent and interest are fostered and 
revealed by a rigorous spiral of connection and reconnection 
with facts, skills and unfamiliar challenges. Middle School children 
can certainly aspire to interests and skills beyond merely behaving 
like high school students. Maturity, to many adolescent children, 
simply means more sophisticated forms of entertainment and 
amusement rather than responsibility and intellectual opportunity. 
The consumer-oriented media does a good job of harvesting 
consumers, but perpetuates a shallow sense of how to ‘do the 
numbers’ responsibly, whether this means buying consumer 
goods, equities, renting an apartment or saving one’s allowance. 
Our kids understand that there is simultaneously a numerical 
and ethical ‘bottom line.’ 

In Middle School, we hope that our use of real-world simulations 
reveals math as a language that describes relationships, obligations, 
opportunities and structures and is not simply discrete equation¬ 
solving for homework or memorized for a single performance 
on a test. Perhaps Robert Frost’s definition of poetry can be 
usurped to make the point: “[Math] is a way of taking life by . 
the throat.” Clearly, there are plenty of higher order thinking 
skills attached to each of the curriculums I’ve mentioned, and 
strong emphasis on calculation, mental math and arithmetic - 
the ‘times tables,’ fractions, decimals and long division are the 
means to a very engaging end. We’re confident that we are 
simultaneously attending to the continuum of concrete math 
skills which students must acquire on the path to proficient 
adulthood, and to the continuum of life applications of math. 
How many of us, buying our first car, choosing stockmarket 
investments, or designing a building, can say, thanks to our 
middle school experience, ‘been there, done that.’ 
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Establishing Lifelong Learning Skills 

By Helen Reeve Conlon. Second Grade teacher 


H ow does one begin to instill seven- and eight- 
year-olds with lifelong skills at North Shore? 

In second grade, we introduce the use of an 
agenda. This planning tool helps students to 
organize due dates for homework activities, 
allows them to share highlights between home and school, 
summarizes books read during the week, and allows them to 
record highlights from lessons learned. The second graders are 
learning to become managers of their time by using the agenda 
as a visual planner and a daily home/school communication 
device, much like the day planners we all use in our professional 
and personal lives. Students have been able to look ahead at due 
dates and then begin to budget time for homework activities, plan 
play dates and enjoy extra curricular classes. 

Second graders have also become more aware of their own 
work through self, buddy and teacher editing. Throughout the 
writing process of brainstorming, creating a rough draft and 
beginning to edit, the youngsters focus on their writing 
through the use of a “super star.” The “super star” is a visual 
device placed on the classroom wall that challenges the writer 
to hone in on five areas at each stage of writing. For example, 
one students super star might remind a student to focus on: 
capitalization, use a dictionary to check spelling, use end marks, 
add adjectives, and reread work aloud. Setting individual editing 
goals helps students to develop a keen and purposeful editing 
eye. It also gives students a real sense of accomplishment, as 
each time a goal is mastered, it is replaced by a new goal on 
one point of the star. 

We use this same individualized approach with weekly spelling 
lists. The lists include words that help to teach spelling rules 
along with everyday spelling challenges taken from the student’s 
personal dictionary (created during the student/teacher editing 
step). Students develop positive peer interdependence as they 
test each other on their list of words. Here are two examples 
of individualized lists : 


patch 

1. black 

catch 

2. sack 

batch 

3. stack 

stitch 

4. shack 

pumpkin 

5. track 

Halloween 

6. stack 

faint 

7. plan 

human 

8. ghost 

doubledecker 

9. witch 

ghoul 

10. pumpkin 


Second graders develop another important lifelong skill as they 
begin to take ownership of their development by attending 
parent conferences. In advance of the conferences, each second 



Helen Reeve Conlon with second graders 
Woody Multhauf and Cindy Taylor 

grader has the opportunity to evaluate his/her academic, social 
and behavioral progress by commenting on the report cards. 
Before conferences, the student and the parents create academic, 
behavioral and social goals for the next term. Then, during the 
conference time, the student, parent and teachers share the 
goals each has established. The active participation of the second 
graders in the triangular conference reiterates the importance of 
the student’s commitment to learning. The student, parents, and 
the teacher share strategies, concerns, and clarifications, rather 
than impose them, during this goal setting time. This makes 
students feel more invested in the process, and it gives them a 
greater sense of ownership of their learning. 

Researching is another important life skill introduced in second 
grade. Ninth grade research “experts” lead second graders 
through their first fact-finding mission by introducing them to 
reference tools such as atlases, encyclopedias and Culturegrams. 
The facts they record enrich the Family History projects begun 
at home with the help of parents. In small groups, students 
learn how to access Family History information. By February, 
second graders can use these research skills independently by 
using reference books, magazines, trade books and the Internet 
to help them as the pursue an animal research project. As part 
of the project, each student becomes an “expert” on one animal. 
The culmination of the project is a formal project presentation 
day held at the Lincoln Park Zoo. 

Through assessment and reflection designed to heighten evaluation 
of self, through time management, and through developing 
writing and research skills, our second graders begin to under¬ 
stand and develop the very skills that we all understand are 
crucial to success not only at North Shore Country Day, but 
also for all realms of the world beyond. 
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Did You 
Know? 


W Members of the Tibetan Institute 
for Performing Arts (TIPA) based in 
Dharamsala, India visited the School 
for a Morning Ex. on September 22. 
The group performed vocal and 
instrumental music numbers along 
with cultural dances. Originally 
sponsored by the Dalai Lama, the 
group has travelled together for the 
past 15 years in an effort to bring a 
taste of Tibetan culture to others 
around the world. 






% 

r- 



Members of the Tibetan 
Institute for Performing Arts 
play instruments and sing 
songs from their Native Tibet 
during Morning Ex. 


W Richard Franke, parent of alumnae Katherine 77 and Jane 
’80, former Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and Life Trustee, 
received the National Humanities Medal in September. Selected 
by President Clinton, honorees are chosen based on significant 
contributions they have made in their fields. Richard Franke is 
the former chairman and CEO of the Chicago investment banking 
firm John Nuveen & Co. He has long been an active supporter 
of the humanities in American life. As chairman of the Illinois 
Humanities Council from 1988 to 1990, he spearheaded the 
development of the Chicago Humanities Festival. Now in its 
eighth year, the festival is a citywide, four-day event that brings 
together 26 of Chicago’s premier cultural institutions in a 
celebration of the humanities, attracting some 25,000 people to 
91 programs. Mr. Franke’s vision was to create a festival of ideas 
where preeminent scholars, performing artists, internationally 
renowned poets and novelists, and home-grown talents would 
all work together. His interest in advancing the arts and 
humanities is also evident in his extensive variety of service 
on cultural commissions and boards. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the senior fellow of the 
Corporation of Yale University, a member of the board of the 
University of Chicago and chairman of its Visiting Committee 
for the Humanities. He has served on the Presidents Committee 
on the Arts and Humanities, and he currently serves as chairman 
of Americans United to Save the Arts and Humanities and 
president of the National Trust for the Humanities. 



Auction Co-Chairs, Ingrid Szymanski and Mary Ann Finlay, 
unveil the theme for the 1997-98 Auction, “ The Secret Garden” 


W Auction Co-Chairs, Ingrid Szymanski and Mary Ann Finlay, 
unveiled the theme for the 1997-98 Auction, “The Secret 
Garden,” at a Womans Board Auction kick-off party in September. 
The Auction will be held on Saturday, February 21, 1998. 
Womans Board members are hard at work putting together 
exciting items for the gala event. Items that hold special appeal 
include tickets to sporting events or theatrical performances; 
vacation homes for one week; high-tech, items such as cameras, 
VCRs, and computers; and items signed by celebrities or sports 
figures. Anyone interested in donating items to the auction 
should contact Ingrid Szymanski at 847-251-7182. 

% Lee Block’s eighth grade science students, and John Knight’s 
ninth grade geography students, participated in a month-long 
environmental science study along with 200 schools from 
arpund the world. Eighth graders collected rain and measured 
its pH as part of the sixth Students Watching Over Our Planet 
Earth (SWOOPE) acid rain study. The ninth graders then 
entered the results into a database and analyzed the results from 
the other schools participating in the study, looking specifically 
at the longitude, latitude, and elevation of the school submitting 
the results. The goal of the project is to involve students in long¬ 
term science activities that give them opportunities to share data 
with students in other areas through the Internet. 

0 “Equality,” a quilt created by the fifth grade students of Jane 
Moore, was on display at the Botanic Garden November 5-9. 

The quilt was designed by Teddy Cooper and named for a story 
by Ben Kegan. Jane Moore also had a quilt of her own in the 
show entitled “Once Upon a Time: The Good Mourning 
Bereavement Camp Quilt.” 

^ Shirley Smith, Math Department Chair and Co-Dean of 
Studies, led a workshop entitled “Integrating Technology and 
Writing for Better Understanding” as part of the Illinois Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics (ICTM) Annual Conference in 
October. Shirley’s workshop was designed to help teachers take 
their Algebra I and II students to a deeper level of understanding 
by showing them how the combination of writing and technology 
helps to create mathematically powerful thinkers. 
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Did You Know? 


Head of School Julie Hall meets the 
Junior Kindergarten Class as “Mother Goose” 

$ Julie Hall traded in her “Head of School” hat for an hour in 
September in order to don her special “Mother Goose” cap. Every 
year the junior kindergarten students are treated to a visit from 
this childhood favorite. As part of the tradition, the children 
and Mother Goose recite many of the famous rhymes together. 

^ Kevin Randolph, History Department Chair and Co-Dean 
of Studies, has co-founded the American Popular Culture 
Special Interest Group (SIG). The first meeting will be held in 
November at the Annual Meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies (NCSS) in Cincinnati. According to “The 
Social Studies Professional,” the NSCC member newsletter, 

“The American Popular Culture SIG will bring together teachers 
from all disciplines who believe that the study of American 
history, without an understanding of the concurrent popular 
culture, lacks the zing that makes history come alive.” According 
to Kevin, the group will be a clearinghouse for the exchange of 
ideas, lesson plans, and audio and video materials from teachers 
throughout the world who have created innovative and dynamic 
assignments on American Popular Culture. 

Four members of the Class of 1997 received a special desig¬ 
nation from the College Board in recognition of their exceptional 
achievement on the college-level Advanced Placement (AP) 
Examinations. Approximately 10 percent of America’s graduating 
seniors have taken one or more AP Examinations. Only about 13 
percent of the students who took AP Examinations in May 1997 
performed at a sufficiently high level to merit such recognition. 

Liam Cavanaugh, Jeffrey Meyer, and Laura Yates received the 
AP Scholar Award, granted to students who receive grades of 
3 or higher on three or more AP exams on full-year courses. 
Katharyn Jeffreys received the AP Scholar with Distinction 
Award, granted to students who receive grades of 3 or higher 
on five or more AP exams on full-year courses with an average 
exam grade of at least 3.5. AP Examinations are graded on a 
5-point scale (5 is the highest). Most of the nation’s colleges 
and universities award credit and/or placement for grades of 
3 or higher. These four students represent 13 percent of the 
graduating Class of 1997. 


I n keeping with the School motto, “Live and Serve,” the 
tenth grade kicked off the school year by dedicating its 
Outdoor Education days to helping the residents of Rogers 
Park. On September 4th and 5th, the sophomores visited 
Good Friends Partners headquarters in Rogers Park, an agency 
that runs the Jonquil Hotel, a four-floor, single-room-occupancy 
hotel that serves low-income families. Students washed walls, 
and painted ceilings and walls in the hallways of the hotel. 


The students are planning ways to extend their relationship 
with the families who live in the Jonquil by scheduling regular 
visits to read stories, play, and cook together with the children 
who stay at the hotel’s day care facility. 

Arthur C. Jessen ’70 
has joined the North 
Shore Board of Trustees. 
Art graduated from Lake 
Forest College with a 
B.A. in economics. After 
working for NBI, Inc. as 
Regional Manager for six 
years, Art joined Motorola 
in 1990. Currently, Art 
is Senior Marketing 
Manager for Motorola’s 
Cellular Infrastructure 
Group. While at Motorola, 
Art has been a member 
of the Sales Force 
Automation Association 
and the American 
Management Association. 
In recent years, Art volunteered many hours of coaching time 
in youth soccer, baseball and basketball. Art’s wife, Diane ’70, is 
also an alum of North Shore Country Day. Art and Diane have 
two children attending North Shore, Chris and Brian, in the 
tenth and eighth grades. Art will serve on the Enrollment and 
Community Relations and Buildings and Grounds Committees. 

C.W McCullagh ’01, Ross Matsuda ’03, Jake Rheinfrank ’02, 
and Justin Rheinfrank ’03 attended the Acadia Institute of 
Oceanography (AIO) during the 1997 summer. AlO is a program 
in marine studies located in Seal Harbor, Maine. During their 
two-week stay, students learn about all aspects of oceanography 
through hands-on work in the field, on board boat and in the 
lab. Other activities for students include: beach profiles, tidal 
pool mapping, a study of a fiord, navigation, tank set-up and 
maintenance, coastal transects, and the geology of Mt. Desert 
Island. 

Several members of the North Shore community made an 
impressive showing in the Winnetka 5K Fitness Run held in 
October. Athletic Director Patrick McHugh won the 5K. Junior 
David Spector came in second in his age division, while 
sophomore Chris Jessen came in third, and Parents’ Association 
President Cynthia Scott placed second in her age division. 


North Shore Board of Trustees 
Arthur C. Jessen 70 
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Past Harold H. 

Hines. Jr. 
Visiting fellows 


The Memorial 
Resolution that details 
the Harold H. Hines, Jr. 
Visiting Fellowship 
states in part, “In 
recognition of our love 
for Harold Hines and 
our admiration for his 
character, capabilities, 
and commitment, The 
North Shore Country 
Day School shall 
establish an endowed 
Visiting Fellowship 
in memory of Harold 
H. Hines, Jr...Special 
emphasis will be 
placed on the ethical 
consideration of social 
issues, giving students 
the opportunity to 
define more clearly 
their responsibility to 
society. The School 
community’s exposure 
to the Fellow should 
expand existing 
perceptions.. .thus 
creating a living 
testimonial to the 
ideals Harold Hines 
exemplified.” 

Past Harold H. Hines, Jr. 
Visiting Fellows are: 
Franklin A. Thomas, 

1987 

Dexter King, 1988 
Mira Nair, 1989 
Mark Salzman, 1990 
Christopher Childs, 

1991 

Mary Anne Schwalbe, 

1992 

William Pinkney, 1993 
William Ferris, 1994 
Dr. Jane Goodall, 1995 
David Rohde, 1996-97 
Harry Wu, 1997-98 
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Chinese Dissident Harry Wu Named 
1997 Harold Hines Visiting Fellow 


C hinese dissident, author, and 

human rights activist FJarry Wu 
visited North Shore Country Day 
as the 1997 Harold H. Hines, Jr. 
Visiting Fellow on October 20-21. 
Mr. Wu was first arrested as a young student at 
the Beijing Geology College for speaking out 
against the Soviet invasion of Hungary and for 
criticisms of the Chinese Communist Party. In 
1960, he was sent to the Laogai - Chinese Gulag - 
as a “counter-revolutionary rightist.” During the 
next 19 years, he was imprisoned in 12 different 
forced labor camps around China. During his 
imprisonment, he survived beatings, torture and 
starvation, and he witnessed the deaths of many 
of his fellow prisoners from brutality, disease, 
starvation and suicide. 

Finally released in 1979, Wu came to the United 
States in 1985. He is the author of “Laogai - The 
Chinese Gulag,” a theoretical explanation of the 
Laogai system in the Communist China, “Bitter 
Winds,” his autobiography published in 1994 and 
“Troublemaker” in 1996. He has been invited to 
testify before various Congressional committees, as 
well as to British, French, German and Australian 
Parliaments, the European Parliament and United 
Nations bodies. 

In the spring of 1991, Mr. Wu slipped into 
Chinese labor camps on assignment for the CBS 
news program 60 Minutes, posing as a prison 
guard and carrying a hidden camera to videotape 
evidence that prisoners were being forced to 
produce goods for sale abroad. 

In the summer of 1995, he was arrested by the 
Chinese government when he tried to enter the 
country legally. He was convicted in a show, four- 
hour trial of “stealing state secrets,” sentenced to 
15 years, and expelled as the result of an extensive 
international campaign launched on his behalf. 
Since his release, he has continued to travel the 
world to tell of the abuses of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment toward its own people. 

Mr. Wu recently appeared on an ABC broadcast of 
the news program Prime Time Live, where he was 
interviewed by investigative reporter Brian Ross 
about the harvest of kidneys from executed Chinese 
political prisoners for sale in the United States. He 
shared his documentary with North Shore during 
his lecture on the evening of October 20. The 
compelling images of prisoners being executed by 



Chinese dissident Harry Wu is the 
1997-98 Harold H. Hines, Jr. visiting fellow. 


Chinese officials made Mr. Wus crusade intensely 
real for the audience. 

To the Chinese Communist Party in Beijing, Harry 
Wu is nothing but a convicted criminal and spy. 

To the rest of the world, Harry Wu is an extraordi¬ 
narily courageous man who publicizes abuses in 
the Chinese penal system. He is also the Executive 
Director of the Laogai Research Foundation, a 
non-profit organization committed to documenting 
the Laogai system, and a Research Fellow at the 
Hoover Institution at Stanford University. He has 
received numerous awards for his activities, 
including the Human Rights Advocate Award of 
Harvard Foundation of Harvard University and 
the 1996 Geuzen Medal of Honor from the Dutch 
Foundation for the Geuzen Resistance Movement. 

In addition to his lecture on October 20th, Mr. Wu 
visited with eighth grade students, who study 
China as part of their curriculum, and with Upper 
School students enrolled in senior seminar and 
the new Asian Studies course. The Harold Hines 
Visiting Fellowship brings individuals to campus 
each year who articulate the Schools philosophy, 
“Live and Serve.” With special emphasis on ethical 
and social issues, these visiting fellows are intended 
to help the members of the School community 
define their responsibility to society. With all he 
has done in his 18 years of freedom to publicize 
the “Chinese Holocaust,” Mr. Wu says that his 
single goal is to make the word “Laogai” part of 
the vocabulary of every language, and to see it 
printed in every dictionary, world wide, in order 
to help bring an end to these Chinese death camps.. 
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North Shore Reaches Out to Deaf Community Through Theater 


M 


N orth Shore presented its fall play, “Mother 

Hicks,” on October 25 and 26. This beautiful 
play by nationally renowned children’s play¬ 
wright Susan Zeder, is set in the southern 
Illinois town of Ware in 1935. A young 
foundling is searching for her identity as she is passed from 
family to family. Outside of town lives Mother Hicks, a mid¬ 
wife who has been run out of town because she is suspected 
of witchcraft. The play focuses on the intense and poignant 
moments that occur when these two lives intersect. 


Clovis (C.W McCullagh VI), and Izzy Sue (Leigh Cross VI) tell Wilson 
Walker (Aaron Schwartz ’99) about Mother Hicks’ suspected witchcraft. 


The story is told 
by a deaf, mute 
character, Tuc, 
who sees and 
understands 
what others in 
the community 
cannot. Using 
his senses and 
kindness, Tuc 
teaches the 
importance 
of truth and 
acceptance. 
Freshman Jessica 
Carleton, playing 
the part of Tuc, 
prepared for the 

Tuc (Jessica Carleton VI), a deaf mute who sees all, role by studying 
creates “air pictures” for the audience. sign language 

with Ron Jiu, who has played the role of Tuc at Northwestern 
University, and with Donna Brandwein, a professional interpreter. 
Jessica’s “pictures in the air” offered a form of storytelling both 
beautiful and expressive. 


Jake Mammon (Frank Cermak VO), “Girl” (Rachel Abarbanell ’98), 
and Ricky Ricks (Zach Hill VI) in the town of Ware, Illinois. 

Director Lynn Kelso, new to North Shore this year, saw the 
staging of this play as an opportunity to reach beyond the 
School community into the deaf community. She arranged for 
an interpreter to sign during both performances and invited 
students from the School for the Deaf to attend. 


Mother Hicks (Brittany Larson ’99) with “Girl” 

(Rachel Abarbanell ’98) as Tuc (Jessica Carleton VI) looks on. 

The cast included Rachel Abarbanell ’98 as the foundling, 
Brittany Larsen ’99 as Mother Hicks, Zach Hill ’00, Leigh Cross 
’01, Frank Cermak ’00, Mike Zusel ’01, C.W McCullagh ’01, 
Aaron Schwartz ’99, Justin Bimholz ’00, Ashley Wolf ’98, Jenny 
Gonzalez ’98, Elizabeth Graves ’98, and Nicole Schmutte ’98. 


The cast and crew of “Mother Hicks” enjoy the reward of a job well done. 
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14 Homecoming Attracts A 

By Molly Ingram McDowell ‘80. Alumni Co 

iumni from Near and 

ORDINATOR 

[ Far - East! 


F rom the Class of 37 celebrating its 60th Reunion to 
the Class of ’92 gathering for its 5th Reunion, alumni 
came to Homecoming/ Reunion Weekend representing 
7 decades of North Shore history! 

The weekend began with a special program called “North Shore 
Today” designed to inform Alumni Board members and Class 
Representatives about current programs in and out of the 
classroom. The all-school Pep Rally caused alumni to remark, 
“We never did anything like this!” in an envious tone. 

More than 125 alumni gathered for the Alumni Cocktail Party 
Friday night in the Hall Library. Alumni travelled from near 
and far - East, that is, with Carol Cuncannan 77 coming from 
Tokyo, where she now lives, to share in the combined 77/78 
20th Reunion. Special guests included former faculty and staff 
Sheldon Rosenbaum, who again played the piano throughout 
the party while managing to get caught up with old friends, 
Jack Ingram who enjoyed talking in person with many alumni 
with whom he corresponds by letter and George Mitchell 
whom so many alumni were thrilled to see (though they may 
not have recognized him without his chef’s hat!). 

On Saturday, alumni gathered to reminisce while watching 
volleyball, field hockey, soccer and football, and to cheer fellow 
alumni on during the annual Alumni Field Hockey Game vs. the 
Varsity Team. The Alumni Team of 13 athletic women spanned 
the decades, including Liz Washburn Borozan ’57, playing in 
honor of her 40th Reunion. Also cheering from the sidelines 
was Vin Allison, former Music Director and good friend. 

Attendance at the football game was high, impressing alumni, 
especially Chris Avery ’87 who was left speechless while singing 
the National Anthem (though usually never at a loss for words). 

He did, however, 
find his voice again 
for his enthusiastic 
announcing of the 
play-by-play 
throughout the game. 



As an active member of the Alumni 
Association since my graduation in 
1980,1 have seen first-hand how the 
North Shore experience forms a 
bond with alumni. Despite years of 
separation, alumni reconnect with 
each other and with former faculty 
when brought together at School. 
Most touching is seeing the reaction 
of alumni reconnecting after 5, 20 
and even 50 years. Shared memories 
and stories get better and better with 
each telling. I hope to see many 
more of you for our Holiday Party 
December 19 at North Shore. 



Senior Kindergartner 
Emma Perkinson receives 
a special purple and white 
spirit makeover. 



The Class of’87 10th Reunion draws a crowd. 


Fans from all generations show their Raider 
spirit at the Homecoming football game. 



Sophomore Teddy Heinz gives Upper School 
Head Paul Perkinson a pie in the face at the Pep 
Rally while senior Maisie Rinne holds the ladder. 
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Dick Golden ’ 44 , Mac McCarty, Alice Graff Childs 37, Judy Mason Drake 
35 and Ginny Clark Blair ’45 identify former classmates in the 
School’s archival photograph collection. 



Director of Development and Admissions 
Tom Doar and Director of Transportation and 
Coach Jay Bach share their Raider spirit 
at the Homecoming cocktail party. 


[ 15 ! 



Michaela Murphy ’92 catches up with Head of School Julie Hall 
at her five-year reunion. 



Alumni in the classroom during “North Shore Today,” 

Ginny Clark Blair ’ 45 , Head of School Julie Hall, 

Barbara Favill Marshall ’46, Bob Jones ’ 55 , Dina Healy Richter ’89, 
Michaela Murphy ’92, Dan Bieder ’91 and Jim Golden ’70. 



Art and Diane Jessen ’70, parents of Chris ’00 and Brian ’02, 
lead Raider cheers at Homecoming. 


Vin Allison, former 
Music Director, and 
Joan Kraft Grava ’78 
catch up before the 
Alumnae/Varsity 
field hockey game. 
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Division Heads, continued from page 3 

Acorn: What are some other ways North Shore instills in students 
the habits necessary for success? 

Perkinson: There is a culture within the school that helps kids 
better understand how to work within a group to create 
solutions. Very little in life is done alone. Almost all we do is done 
with the assistance of someone else. In many ways, our high 
school is an ongoing invitation to get outside yourself. Exactly 
at the time when centeredness is profoundly developmentally 
appropriate, we ask students - through community service, 
through team sports, through theatrical performances - to give 
to something larger than themselves. And in doing so, not only 
enriching their lives but enriching the lives of others. 

Acorn: How might that translate for students in the future? 

Perkinson: In the last 10 days, I’ve had two conversations with 
alumni who are now college freshman. One said that most of 
her friends in college can’t work, but she can. She can analyze 
a problem or an assignment, break it down into pieces and 
complete it on a timely basis without being distracted by things 
that make up freshman year. Another alum told me that in his 
writing tutorial there are a lot of smart people, but none of 
them writes as well as he does. He developed his writing 
because did it so often in our Upper School. 

Nelson: The benefit to the collaborative group work is that so 
much of the research and corporate and real-life experience that 
is filtered back to us says this is the hard ground where business 
makes it or breaks it. People who can’t work together are really 
expensive. They are costly to the bottom line, to progress, to 
motivation, to the creativity of corporate life. And the corporations 
are spending a lot of money in helping people to understand that. 

Acorn: But do students develop the skills they need to compete 
in the real world? 


Students who are successful in 
college are the ones who ask questions, 
take risks, and take intellectual life 
seriously. If you look at what goes on 
in this school, students are already 
having dialogue with their teachers 
that is similar to the dialogue 
they will have with professors in 
college or with employers 15 or 
20 years down the road. 


Whalley: Students who are successful in college are the ones 
who ask questions, take risks, and take intellectual life seriously. 
If you look at what goes on in this school, students are already 
having dialogue with their teachers that is similar to the dialogue 
they will have with professors in college or with employers 15 
or 20 years down the road. Learning doesn’t occur in a vacuum. 
It thrives within the surrounding of caring. And if students feel 
really cared about, then they feel secure enough to take many 
risks and to have the relationship that they have with the teachers. 
That affects their learning. It has a direct effect on the kind of 
books they like, what they write about and their sense of trying 
new things. I think that a lot of children in many schools don’t 
ever try new things, because they are too worried about being 
put down by the teacher or others kids. It’s too risky for them. 
The caring is an integral part of what happens academically, 
and it has a direct effect on the success of the program. 

Nelson: With education, I always like to take the long view, 
because life is a long view. We need to be comfortable with the 
value of failure. A lot of good education is getting kids to move 
out of their comfort zones. If they can do that in an environment 
where they are comfortable, then they can take more risks. In 
developing any skill, you’re stretching. You’re doing things you 
haven’t done before rather than just doing the tasks you already 
know how to .do. If we can do that, then we’re educating simul¬ 
taneously for the short term and for the long term. And the 
long term might be coming up with the ingenious patent for 
3M, but it also might be asking Susie to marry you. There is a 
lot to life beyond the discrete skills of academia. 

Whalley: We teach children from an early age to understand 
and appreciate different points of view. This may happen in a 
social context where the child is trying to understand the hurt 
feelings of another child, or in an academic context where 
students are discussing the period of colonialism from the 
point of view of colonists, Native Americans, and the English 
government of the time. Understanding different points of 
view is an essential part of engaging meaningfully with college 
academic material. 

Acorn: Being “engaged” in learning is a common theme 
throughout all divisions. How else do students become engaged 
at North Shore? 

Perkinson: It is very difficult to navigate life at this school if 
you’re not active. When I interview kids from other schools, I 
will ask, “Are you ready to go active in your own learning? Are 
you ready to ask the teacher for extra help even when she didn’t 
tell you to come in? Are you ready to accept responsibility for a 
requirement in theatre?” 

The fundamental problem for students who have been taught 
to be passive is that they will be impaired in college and 
beyond. We teach kids that they can be formers and shapers of 
their own experience. 

It seems to me that what is profoundly college preparation in 
our program is personal engagement and personal responsibility 
and personal integrity - at times when exercising integrity is a 
true litmus test of who we are. 
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Taulbert, continued from page 1 

Many of the questions I could answer, others I could not. Besieged by 
questions, I offered the US history students the opportunity to write 
to the author and ask him the same questions they had been 
asking me. While professional athletes may feel no responsibility to 
their young fans, happily Clifton Taulbert did. Within a short period of 
time he wrote back to the students answering each and every question. 

... The same group of students who had written him the year before 
invited him to be their Commencement speaker. I can testify, since he 
read me a number of drafts over the phone prior to coming, that he 
took the speech very seriously, and anyone who was in this auditorium 
that afternoon vividly remembers the gentle wisdom and thoughtful 
advice he offered to the class of 1995. 

The last two years have been exciting for us as a school to see the 
slow evolutionary process of his Commencement Address becoming 
the book he will discuss tonight. Through it all - the awards, the 
accolades, and the acclaim - he has remained the same man who 
answered the telephone that day and ended our conversation by saying, 
“I feel like we have known each other for a very long time.” 

Joseph Campbell, the great teacher of world mythology, said in 
describing the heroic potential that resides in all human beings, “our 
life evokes our character. ” This marvelous journey, which comes full 
circle tonight, is testimony to a wonderful life, well-lived in this kind 
man of uncompromising character. 

What Kevin Randolph’s students encountered when they read 
Once Upon A Time When We Were Colored were the compelling 
voices of Taulbert’s elders who gathered their children together 
on their porches during the days of legal segregation. Despite 
the difficulties of their own lives, these elders built a strong 
community for their children and imbued them with hope. It 
was characters like Preacher Hurn, who saw that a young 
Clifton Taulbert was “marked for good.” Neighbors called 
Preacher Hum the “crazy ole African” as he walked the gravel 
roads of Glen Allan, Mississippi, but his words gave hope to 
both parents and children for a better future. A child marked 
for good had a lot to live up to, and the whole community 
worked to ensure his success. 

Clifton Taulbert calls these friends and family members the 
“Porch People,” and through them he is helping to build another 
generation of communities throughout the world. He carried 
the words of Preacher Hum with him from the time he was a 
small boy. Those words, and the words of many of his relatives 
from Glen Allan, armed him with the moral fiber he would 
need throughout life. 

In preparing for his speech to the Class of 1995, Mr. Taulbert 
was anxious to give the students something of value, something 
they could take with them that would sustain them during 
periods of difficulty. It was then that he realized the significance 
and value of the wisdom of the “porch people.” As he worked 
to define the lessons of his elders, he identified the eight habits 



Clifton Taulbert signs a copy of “Eight Habits of the Heart” 
for Laura Chadwick ’ 98. 

of the heart, and that is what he gave to the Class of 1995: 
nurturing attitude, dependability, responsibility, friendship, 
brotherhood, high expectations, courage and hope. 

The commencement speech was so well received by the North 
Shore audience that Mr. Taulbert continued to speak about the 
eight habits of the heart to civic and business groups all over 
the world. He believes that these habits are the essential materials 
in building a productive community. He says, “Small acts of 
kindness are tremendous leaps in building a community. My 
book gives examples of what can happen when people decide 
to deposit good things in the lives of other people.” Throughout 
his own life, he witnessed his elders live unselfishly with vision, 
and he wants to invite others to join him on the front porches 
of the Mississippi Delta where mistrust, fear and bigotry gave 
way to Community. 

Mr. Taulbert’s speech was the basis for The Eight Habits of the 
Heart. The gift he gave the North Shore Class of 1995 is now 
available to everyone. The book has received wide acclaim, 
including praise from First Lady, Hillary Rodham Clinton, who 
quoted lavishly from the book as she closed the Presidents’ 
Summit for America’s Future in Philadelphia. 

Clifton Taulbert believes, “In a good, productive, and caring 
community, each person is committed to the other’s success 
through the daily practice of the eight habits of the heart, basic 
ideals that are not held captive by time, race, gender or place.” 
The North Shore Country Day School community agrees. As 
he spoke to the audience that filled the Diller Street Theatre on 
September 30, Mr. Taulbert’s inspiring, moving stories about the 
porch people of his youth revealed the universal ideals so essential 
to creating a community in which young people, and all of us, 
will develop and thrive. 
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Profile: Meet New Alumni Association 
Board President Molly Shotwell ’87 


lumni Board President Molly Shotwell has a deep 
connection to North Shore. She came to the School 
as a sixth grader, but North Shore was in her 
blood long before she officially became a student. 
Molly’s mother, Lynne Wavering Shotwell ’60, was 
a “lifer,” and her father, Chip ’61, came to North Shore in eighth 
grade. Both Lynne and Chip have served terms on the Board of 
Trustees. Molly’s brother, Henley, graduated in 1995 as a “lifer” 

Molly’s connections extend well beyond her own family, however. 
Head of School Julie Hall was one of the sixth grade teachers 
who hosted Molly during her admission visit. She then became 
Middle School Head the next year when Molly enrolled. Director 
of Admissions and Development, Tom Doar, was Molly’s seventh 
grade math teacher. His son, Thomas, now a North Shore sopho¬ 
more, was Molly’s kindergarten buddy during her senior year. 

While Molly originally transferred to the School “because of a 
lack of accelerated curriculum in the public schools,” it is much 
more than the rigorous academics that kept her at North Shore. 
She appreciated the small school environment and says she 
stayed at North Shore through Upper School because “There 
are so many things here that you do. I never would have had 
those opportunities at a public school.” Specific memories she 
holds dear include playing sports - field hockey, basketball and 
softball - and participating in the Gilbert and Sullivan productions. 
She says, “If it were not for North Shore, 1 would never have 
heard of Gilbert and Sullivan, needless to say performed in one.” 

Molly also recalls fondly the contacts she had with faculty and 
the experiences that she pursued during Interim Weeks. “The 
one that had the greatest impact on me was the marine biology 
trip to the Florida Keys. I took that class the first year it was 
offered, and it was amazing. I’ll never forget it. I went to college 
thinking I was going to be a marine biologist.” 

The impact of Molly’s experience at North Shore has stayed 
with her over the 10 years since her graduation. In defining the 
value of a North Shore education, she says “I think North Shore 
gives you so many opportunities and doesn’t present obstacles 
in pursuing those opportunities. The public schools may provide 
those opportunities, but there are obstacles, or an incredible 
amount of challenges, that are put in your way. That’s not to say 
those can’t be overcome, but when you don’t have to face those 
things, you build a lot of self-confidence. Then when you do face 
challenges later in life, you have greater security and confidence.” 


Molly graduated from North Shore in 1987 to head east to 
Brown University. She received her A.B. in 1991 with a double 
major in Business Economics, and Organizational Behavior and 
Management. In August of that same year, Molly started work 
in the management training program at Oak Brook Bank. She 
is currently a First Vice President in the Commercial Real Estate 
Division of which Molly says, “Unfortunately it does not include 
any marine biology!” 

Molly believes that her experience at North Shore helped to 
prepare her both for the challenges of Brown and her professional 
life. “North Shore really teaches you how to think and how to 
write. In the working world, I’m in contact with a lot of people 
who got through college without ever having to write. It is hard 
to believe. I think North Shore also teaches you to be inquisitive. 
You might not always understand what you are doing or what 
you are reading, but North Shore teaches you to ask a lot of 
questions.” 

North Shore really teaches you 
how to think and how to write. 

I think North Shore also teaches you 
to he inquisitive. You might not 
always understand what you are 
doing or what you are reading, 
but North Shore teaches you to 
ask a lot of questions. 

Molly kept in touch with former Alumni Coordinator Bill 
Hinchliff ’64 while at Brown, and she began serving on the 
Alumni Board following her graduation in 1991. Her involvement 
on the Alumni Board further strengthened her bond with North 
Shore. “I saw the bigger picture of what the Alumni Board does 
and its role in the School. I think a lot of people see it as being 
strictly a fundraising element. There is a lot more to it. The 
most important thing is to make people feel good about and 
connected to the School.” 
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Having served as a board member for six years, Molly now takes 
on the challenge of serving as Board President. She believes, 
“Our job really is to make the alumni feel a part of the community 
It’s a hard job, because a lot of them, especially the older classes, 
remember the School as being very different from the way it is 
today It’s a fine line we walk connecting the past, and all of the 
traditions from the past, with what is happening here today 
and what’s going to happen next year and in five years and in 
10 years.” While she is sensitive to change, Molly understands 
that “People would be concerned if there wasn’t progress and 
innovation and change. But on the other side of that, there is 
an incredible amount of tradition that is part of the School. It is 
vital that we keep those elements and remain connected to the 
values of Perry Dunlap Smith.” 

Molly takes her new role very seriously. In addition to keeping 
more than 3,000 alumni connected to the School and giving 
them a voice in North Shore today, she is involved in helping to 
plan several alumni events each year, including Homecoming 
and the class reunions, many of which happen during 
Homecoming weekend. The Alumni Board is also involved in 
planning the annual Holiday Party, the alumni baseball game 
that happens each May during the Country Day Fair, The 
Alumni/varsity field hockey game played during Homecoming 
weekend, and the newly instituted alumni touch football 
tournament scheduled for Thanksgiving weekend. 

Last year, the Alumni Association sponsored the 50th 
Anniversary party for Mac McCarty. In 1994 it sponsored the 
75th anniversary party According to Molly, “Those parties were 
very successful. We’re going to have a party of some variety 
every other year. They seem to be very good at bringing people 
back and making them feel good about the School, which is 
what we want. When someone says ‘North Shore Country Day 
School,’ l want alumni to say, ‘Oh, what a great place. I wish 
I could visit the campus more often or be involved more.’” 

When someone says ‘North Shore 
Country Day School,’1 want alumni 
to say, ‘Oh, what a great place. 

I wish I could visit the campus more 
often or be involved more. ’ 

Molly points out that the Alumni Board also focuses its 
energy on the students who will soon join the alumni ranks 
by sponsoring a college night for juniors. “We typically have a 
panel of four to six alums who went to very different schools 
and represent different college experiences. The focus is to talk 
about the college experience and why they chose the school 
they did. It has been very successful.” 


[T9 



Alumni Association President Molly Shotwell ’87 (center) 
with classmates Lauri Reagan (L) and Lisa McClung (R) 


Molly is energetic and optimistic as she assumes her new role. 
“We’re riding on a tremendous amount of good energy that is 
spilling over from both what Molly Ingram McDowell ’80 did 
when she was Alumni Board President and then continuing 
into Chris Chamas ’83. He was very enthusiastic, and nothing 
presented an obstacle for him. I’d like to see some of that 
positive energy continue in order to make us an ongoing and 
recognizable part of the School - in the college nights, in 
Morning Ex., in Career Night, attending sporting events, 
sponsoring parties. I don’t want people to say about the Alumni 
Association, ‘Who are you and what do you do?”’ 

It takes hard work to do all that the Alumni Association 
endeavors to do, and Molly wants to get people involved. “Just 
because you live more than 30 miles from the School doesn’t 
mean that you aren’t a part of what we do here every day. 
Whether that means you start corresponding with classes here 
because of something you do professionally, or whether you 
happen to be in town and you stop by and sit through a 
Morning Ex. or you present a Morning Ex., or whether you 
come and watch sporting events, you CAN be involved.” 

One way for alumni to get in touch, or to stay in touch, is 
through the North Shore Web Site on the Internet. Alumni 
can submit class notes, read class notes, and keep in touch 
with both alumni and school events through posted schedules. 
Molly is excited about this technology, because “It gives people 
the chance, if they are not in town, to see what is going on at 
North Shore.” 

The message Molly most wants to communicate is, “We have 
more than 3,000 alumni, and there are so many people who 
have done, and who are doing, such incredibly interesting 
things. We’d love to hear from you and hear about what you’re 
doing. I am continually amazed at the diversity of our alumni.” 

You can reach the North Shore Alumni Homepage at: 
http://www.nscds.pvt.kl2.il.us. 
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Farewell to Joyce Lopas and Adrienne 
Weisse: 42 Years of North Shore History 


French teachers Adrienne Weisse and Joyce Lopas - both left 
North Shore at the end of the 1996-97 school year - Adrienne 
to move closer to family in her native Georgia, and Joyce to 
enjoy an active retirement. 

Adrienne, who taught Upper School French for 22 years, and 
Joyce, who taught both Middle and Upper School French for 
over 20 years, have touched the lives of countless North Shore 
alumni. They also deeply touched the colleagues who had the 
pleasure of working with them. 

Joyce Lopas, in addition to teaching, dedicated herself to further¬ 
ing global consciousness at the School. As a founding member 
of the International Circle, a group of North Shore parents, 
students and faculty committed to providing an educational 
forum for issues of global interest and importance and to fostering 
cultural exchange among members of the School community, 
Joyce brought guest speakers to campus who addressed timely 
international issues. Throughout her years at North Shore, Joyce 
also dedicated herself to working with countless international 
students, carefully matching them with host families and students 
and ensuring they had a smooth transition. 

Surely former students of Adrienne Weisse will recall the way 
she made French come alive in her classroom. Through music, 
dance, art, and nature, Adrienne taught students that French is 
so much more than a language. In addition to teaching, Adrienne 
organized the annual Interim Week, often sponsoring a group 
trip to France. In her time at North Shore, Adrienne also spear¬ 


headed plans for the new library, and served on the Search 
Committee for a new Head of School that in 1993 recommended 
Julie Hall. 

North Shore is extremely fortunate to have had the intelligence, 
commitment, energy, wisdom, and good humor of these two 
women. As the School moves forward with a plan designed to 
prepare students for the next century, it is clear that both Joyce 
and Adrienne have always taught with an eye toward global 
consciousness, theme-based learning, and experiential educa¬ 
tion - basic elements in the new plan. We wish Adrienne and 
Joyce the best in their new adventures and thank them for 
enriching the lives of so many. 



im \ \ 

Joyce Lopas and Adrienne Weisse 


Kay Mordock Adams ’21 Makes Television History 


Kay Mordock Adams ‘21 has become something of a celebrity 
since her recent appearance on the Today Show. Actually it is 
not the first time Kay has been on television. She was the first 
person ever to appear on t.v. sometime during the late 1920’s. 

It was that television debut that served as the impetus for her 
recent television appearance. 

Today Show commentator, Mike Leonard, told the story of how 
a young Kay Adams travelled with her family to San Francisco 
where they were invited to attend a demonstration by Philo 
Farnsworth, the inventor of the television camera. Kay was 
selected to sit in a seat, under very hot lights, in one part of 
the warehouse, while the audience sat in another section of the 
building. Kay recalls that she felt like a queen sitting in that 
seat. As her image was transmitted for the audience to see, 

Kay says it was as if they had seen a miracle. 
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Questioned about the 
historical significance 
of being the first 
person ever to be 
televised, Kay says it 
is “breathtaking.” Mike 
Leonard referred to 
Kay, a 96-year-old 
grandmother and 
great grandmother, 
as “a groundbreaker 

grounded in cheerful Kay Mordock Adams ’21 and her brother, 
obscurity.” Kay Bud Mordock ’22, during a visit to Nonh Shore. 

confirms that her life has been “typical: busy, happy and 
interesting (mostly).” When Leonard asked Kay if that evening 
in San Francisco was the only time she had been on television, 
she replied, “Until now.” 
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* O Dorothy Warner Sills says that she will think of 

v —J \ J something to say when she writes next time and, “if 
nothing surfaces - I’ll make it up! True to the spirit of the Class 
of 38!” 

* A A Roseanna (Posie) Welsh Ewart is continuing to 
* r r work on her Master’s Degree thesis: “La Polimique 

du Cinema Francais du 1940-1944.” She adds it is “great fun 
and long.” 

* A Daniel B. Ward, who is living in Washington, sees 

a lot of Tim Wallace and Gart Burlingham. David 
Scott is continuing with his small business consulting. He and 
his wife Lydia are becoming expert dog trainers. Their two 
Samoyeds (Siberian huskies) are competent in tracking - 
anyone lost?! 


* A r ~~7 John R. Lindgren has retired after 33 years with 
/ Exxon. He maintains contacts with Kenya regularly, 
and also with Santa Barbara. His first grandchild was bom in 
August, 1997. John founded and chairs the Exxon Africa Club 
(for expatriate alumni), plays with his personal computer and 
golfs in his spare time. After 30 years of running a summer 
cow-calf operation in Colorado, Mary Marsh Washburn and 
Theo ’46 have retired to a second home in Carbondale, 30 
miles from Aspen, with two miles of private fishing on the 
Roaring Fork. Ginny Daughaday Wheelan is active in a variety 
of professional organizations including Rosewood House of 
Recovery (a half-way house for recovering alcoholic women, 
among others. Reunion Yearbook to come! 


'24 


Isabelle (Izzy) Sawyer wrote to Bud Mordock ‘22 

from her home (built in the 1750’s) in the historic 
district of Durham, New Hampshire on the river and in the 
woods. Many friends live in the area and come by for the evening 
“social hour.” This part of Durham is as it was over 100 years ago. 

* O /^\ Janet Page Fuger is living a busy life in Grosse 
<3 Vy Pointe, Michigan and reports she is well and happy. 

She has five children, 13 grandchildren and one great grandson. 
Janet recently renewed contact with Jeannette Hill Vincent 
after reading about her in the NSCDS Bulletin! According to 
Jeannette, “Janet was the first drummer in our high school band.” 

* O O J ane dePeyster Chandor writes that her daughter, 

Martha Story, was elected to “Who’s Who of American 
Women.” Her granddaughter, Alexandra, had a baby boy - her 
first great grandchild. 

* O Kent Blatchford and his wife, Bev, have enjoyed 

Santa Fe, the “Land of Enchantment,” for nine years, 
skiing, playing tennis in a lovely climate. Bev is involved in the 
museum and the Greer Garson Theatre. 


Classmates have shared memories of their late 
classmate Ed Hicks: Natalie DeClerque Ohland 
remembers “sailing in hot racing boats with Otto (my late 
husband) and our pal, Ed Hicks, who was one of the best sailors, 
navigator, etc., ever!!!”. Bud Christopher attributes one of his 
most exciting life adventures to “mountain climbing with Ed 
Hicks.” Charles Jacobs reflects on his experiences in the news¬ 
paper business, which took him from New Hampshire to Ohio 
to Florida and 39 years ago to Mississippi, where he now lives 
with his wife Patricia Patterson of 55 years. John Law is in Real 
Estate development in Whatcom County, Wash. Theodore Page 
enjoyed a barge trip in France this summer with his wife Mary. 


Class Notes Fall 1997 

EDITED BY ALUMNI BOARD MEMBER 

Jill Witte Dillon ’69 


The Class of ’47 made a great showing for its 50th reunion. 

* A Isabel Conway Gallery Emory teaches French at 

rthe North Shore Senior Center in Northfield. She is 
also enjoying her grandchildren and makes frequent trips to see 
them in Kalamazoo. 

* William (Tod) Egan works in residential design 
vJVJ and construction. His daughter, Katherine, is at 

New Trier. Tom Gilmore recently moved back to Chicago from 
Georgia. He is a retired college English teacher and is now inter¬ 
ested in tutoring high school students in reading and writing. 


Marty Towle O'Brien 37 and Alice Graff Childs 37 
at their 60th Reunion 
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* [7 [7 Betsy Furgerson Serafin has a book coming out, 

The Rose 0 /Five Petals, that is published by Crossroad 
Publishing Company in New York. The book is “a guide for 
individuals who are ready to have their lives transformed on 
the mystical path of initiation.” Betsy currently resides in 
Boulder, Colorado, where she is the founder/director of “Angel 
House,” a foundation to help the indigent dying. 

* [~7 John A. Rodgers, III and his wife, Marnie Winston 

vJ Rodgers ’60, recently moved to Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Their daughter, Elizabeth, is Associate Development 
Director of the Atlanta Ballet. Their son, John is in web site 
sales and was recently married. Mamie is active in the Junior 
League and the Episcopal Church. 


4 0 T H REUNION 


* "7 Liz Washburn Borozan played competitively and 

/ aggressively in the Alumni Field Hockey game during 
Homecoming/Reunion Weekend in September! Edward U. Notz 
writes that his cattle ranch in Vail, Arizona survives and that 
those in nearby Tucson are always welcome. 



Jill Trieschmann Nesbit ’60, Chip ’61, and Lynne ’60 (Wavering) Shotwell, 
and Victoria Jackson ’60 have a mini reunion in Naples, Florida. 


’61 


Once an actress, Heather Pirie Arenchild is now a 
skin-care specialist with Mary Kay Cosmetics and 
“has been privileged to travel all around the world.. .from 
Dutch Harbor in the Aleutians to Cape Town” 

Ted Boal recently co-produced a CD of songs sup- 
porting the Detroit newspaper strike. A lover of ballet, 
Anne Hanford is serving as an overseer of the Boston Ballet, 
where she also takes weekly classes and has been a subscriber 
with Judy Brew McDonough for 25 years. Anne Darrow 
McCausland and husband John are moving to New Hampshire 
where John will be Vicor of Holy Cross. Lucy Moore Musawa 
has written a book - a spiritual adventure story in Hawaii in 
the mid-70s - that is due out in ’99, authored by “Musawa.” 
Jonathan Strong, a novelist and college fiction-writing teacher 
at Tufts University, English Dept., has published 8 books, the 


latest 5 from Zoland Books, and most recently An Untold Tale, 
Offspring and The Old World. He also wrote that “he expanded 
his love of Gilbert & Sullivan operas by concocting three new 
ones out of Sullivan music and Gilbert librettos (whose original 
music is lost). They’ve all been performed around New England. 

O Ralph R. Basile is now teaching biology. Both of 
his children, Jonathan and Christina, have recently 

married. 

A Elizabeth Soule Lunding is enjoying a new career 
in Oncology Nursing. Her daughter, Beth, is working 
for a law firm in Washington, DC. Her oldest son, Nelson, is a 
musician in New Orleans. Her son, Alex, is the captain of the 
water polo team at Bucknell University, where he is a Senior. 

Her son Andrew is a Freshman in high school. 

William B. Davis enjoyed seeing Julie Hall and 
VJ v -J others from NSCDS in Naples, Florida last spring. 

He particularly enjoyed the presentation by Bill Hinchliff ’64. 
Robert C. Geraghty’s daughter, Lisa, graduated from Kenyon 
College in May. Their other daughter, Suzanne, is at Northwestern 
University and their son, Robert, Jr., is at New Trier. Margi 
Morse Delafield writes that she “can’t believe I’m about to 
turn 50! And about to join the empty nesters.” Nat, 23 is in 
Albuquerque, James is in Vermont, and Julia will be in Israel 
next year before going to Middlebury. Margi is having fun being 
a Master Gardener and is in charge of the perennials at Vanderbilt 
Gardens. She says that leaves a little time for trying to raise 
local public school standards in New York to what she learned 
early on to expect. 


30TH REUNION 


'7 Jessica Harper has a new children’s CD: “Nora’s 
I Room,” on Alacazam! Records. Look for her on 
television where she is a guest star in “Chicago Hope” and in 
“Blue Heaven,” an upcoming NBC movie. 

Susan Restin St. John is on the music faculty of 
\~) vJ Warner Pacific College in Portland. Her husband, , 
Gary, is a high school choral director (like Mr. Allison!). Their 
two sons enjoy school, sports, art, music and exploring the 
Northwest forest, where they live on 2 1/2 acres outside 
Portland. Susan continues to sing professionally and to write 
to Mr. Allison. She writes that “without his inspiration, her life 
would be profoundly different.” 

*7^ Lucy C. Bartholomay was recently promoted to 
kJ deputy managing editor of The Boston Globe. Lucy 
is now responsible for the visual content of the Globe, including 
page design and layout, graphics, photography, and typography. 
Lucy joined the Globe in 1981 as an editorial designer and has 
worked on every section of the newspaper. She lives in Milton 
with her daughter. 

* ^ Betsy Perkins Hill is Managing Director, Illinois 

/ Vy Energy Partners, a full-service energy company 
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based in Oak Brook. Her children, Zachary and Andrew, are 
still enjoying North Shore. Zach is on the track team. 



Art Jessen 70 visits with James Leslie 70 who was in town from Seattle. 
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25TH REUNION 


Joan Carroll-Cronin is a licensed independent 
clinical social worker holding affiliations with several 
offices in the Boston area. Her specialty is psychotherapy with 
adolescents and families. She also is a clinical instructor and is 
currently focusing on private practice in Concord, Mass. area. 
Andrew Scheman is a dermatologist in Evanston, IL, and assis¬ 
tant professor of dermatology at Northwestern University He 
spends much of his free time writing, having co-authored 
Pocket Guide to Medications Used in Dermatology and Consumer 
Reports Cosmetics Buying Guide - both with David Severson 71. 

* ^~7 Clifford Gately, a member of the CBA Record 

/ Editorial Board, is a lawyer and currently marketing 

communications specialist with the accounting firm of KPMG 
Peat Marwick LLP Myla Frohman Goldstick is an interior 
designer with Carol Wolk Interiors in Glencoe. Her unique 
decorating style was recently featured in the Chicago Tribune 
Magazine. 

Janet Figg Kelly has been having an extremely busy 
and wonderful year. Her husband, Ed, is with Travel 
& Leisure Magazine and they have been entertaining his clients 
all over the world. Since last Christmas, they have been in 
Hawaii twice, Aspen, Bermuda, China and France. Robert A. 
Weiss and his wife, Ofra, are moving to a small town just 
outside San Francisco due to “a better job - more fun - better 
weather - more fun!” Camillus op het Veld wrote to us after 
finding his class picture while cleaning up the attic. He is living 
in Holland where he returned in 1970. He has two children, 
was trained as a psychologist, and is currently working as head 
of ad hoc research at the Dutch Broadcasting Company (the 
NOS in Hilversum). Camillus particularly remembers Jim 
Deuble, who used to throw the contents of his lunch box on 
the ground, “for him I advise immediate expulsion. Or else I 
would like to meet him as an adult (at least I have grown to six 
foot three in the meantime, don’t tell me he is six foot six and 
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three hundred pounds, because then I guess we’ll just have to 
let bygones be bygones).” He also remembers Clint O’Connor, 
Raymond Durham (who he was shocked to learn has passed 
away), Karen Spencer Kelly and Nina Beisel Allen. In partic¬ 
ular, he remembers George Eldridge, who told Camillus when 
he left the school that he “hoped 1 had learned a lot, because he 
had learned a lot from me. 1 thought that was a remarkable and 
nice thing to say.” Reflecting further, “I realize that although life 
at NSCDS wasn’t always easy for me (being a foreigner, living in 
North Chicago, perhaps even being a good student can make 
you less popular), leaving to go live in Holland.. .has always left 
me with something of a homesick feeling. I guess sometimes 
you don’t realize the effect of something that uprooting until 
much later. Dutch people are generally much more reasonable, 
more tolerant, less achievement oriented, less chauvinistic but 
also don’t have as much passion and belief in themselves, aren’t 
as pragmatic and go-getting as Americans. For my upbringing 
and world view perhaps it’s a good thing I went back to Holland, 
but 1 sure missed the U.S. Who wants to be reasonable and 
controlled all the time: passion, ambition to make something 
of life: that’s what we need!” 



Anita Dalmar 77 reconnects with retired 
Director of Maintenance George Mitchell. 


Shared 20TH REUNION with ’78 


* r / " / Jane Berliss is engaged to be married to Philip 
/ / Vincent. She is a consultant on computer technology 
for people with disabilities as well as a disability rights advocate 
in California. Susan Williams Besson writes that after many 
years in France, they are back in Evanston and busy with Chloe, 
5 and William, 2. Susan Bransfield is going to school for 
graphic design in New York. In Portland, Oregon, Anita 
Dalmar volunteers her time as a puppeteer for the Kids on the 
Block Awareness Program, using life-size puppets to help teach 
grade-school children to be more understanding/accepting of 
differences in themselves and others, and to protect themselves 
in difficult situations. Shelley Spencer Fitzsimmons has left 
WTTW to start her own production company. Michael Lipman 
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is alive and well and photographing everything from prison toilets 
to annual reports! Josh Soffer has had three articles published 
in psychology and philosophy journals and is near completion 
on his first book, a philosophical treatise. Lucy Yee is a sales 
associate with Smith Barney Inc. in Chicago and went fishing 
in Northerp Minnesota this year. 


Shared 20TH REUNION with ’77 


* t ~ m 7 Scott Bresler is writing puzzles for “Wheel of 
/ O Fortune” in California. He now has a baby boy, Chase. 
Carol Cuncannan won the award for the farthest travelled for 
the 20th reunion.. .Carol came all the way from Tokyo where 
she lives and works for Tiffany & Company as Director of 
Merchandising. After 13 years in the investment advisory arena, 
Buffi Weisenberg DePierro has followed her heart into teaching 
elementary school. After selling his manufacturing business last 
year, Ted Parker has built a project studio in his home and is 
writing music. He is engaged to be married in April to Kaaren 
Petras of Atlanta. Dorian Vieregg Griffin is teaching art at her 
local school. She and her husband, William, now have three 
children. 



Carol Cuncannan 78, Matt Wells 77, Joan Kraft Grava 78 and Mark 
Kraft 77 on the steps of the Diller Street Theatre at their 20th Reunion. 

* Miller Bransfield has been working at the Crate & 

O V/ Barrel Catalogue warehouse distribution center and 
was quoted in the Daily Herald about his experiences during 
the recent U.PS. strike. Molly Ingram McDowell has left the 
publishing business after almost 13 years to begin a new career 
as Alumni Coordinator in the Alumni/Development office at 
good oY North Shore! Liz Miller ’80 said “yes” to Tom Leonard 
when he proposed on October 24th. A spring or summer wedding 
is being planned. Mary Duke Smith is getting ready to start 
two new jobs: a wilderness school and a program in which she 
will lead groups in public and private schools on growing up 
issues for girls and boys, which will include date rape prevention, 
self esteem, and peer relationships. She also plans to teach some 
self-defense for the same people. She recently tested for her 
clinical social work license and passed with flying colors! 


* 1 Richard Appel is writing for “The Simpsons.” In 

I a New York Times article titled, “From Harvard 
Straight to the Tube” his career path is described as follows: 
“Richard Appel was a Harvard man for the 1980’s. He graduated 
with a degree in history and literature in 1985, went directly 
to Harvard Law School, like many of his classmates, and later 
joined the United States Attorney’s office in Manhattan, a 
conventional step in a high-flying career. And today? Mr. Appel 
is a Harvard man for the 1990s: he writes for “The Simpsons.” 
John Fuller left the hotel industry in ’93 to pursue an MBA, 
which he received in ’95. In ’96, he passed the CPA exam and 
started a Convention Housing Management company (ResNet) 
with a partner in Toronto. His wife, Cynthia, works for 
Sheraton Hotels as the Director of Human Resources, but plans 
to switch to the Food & Beverage side of operations. Sydney 
Almquist Jackson visited her father, art teacher John Almquist, 
and NSCDS in May with her son, Brian, age 4. She is working 
for Citizens State Bank in Ridgway, Colorado, near Telluride, 
where she enjoys the mountains and skiing. Ray Kleiman is 
living in Hawaii and has a three year old son. Harpsichordist 
Jory Vinikour performed A Dame Myra Hess Memorial Concert 
which was broadcast Live on WFMT from the Chicago Cultural 
Center. 


1 5TH REUNION 


* Marjorie Bransfield is producing movies in Los 

C J t ^ Angeles. Rob Kleiman is running his own enter¬ 
tainment company in Chicago. He and his wife, Sally, have a 
two year old son. Elizabeth Ingram has been busy planning 
her class reunion. Jennifer Stone recently moved back to 
Chicago from Boston. 
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Michael Bransfield is breaking into the music 
industry and has been writing music. John M. Park 
reports that “life is good!” Sarah Britt Trikkas is living with 
her husband, Yannis, in Athens, Greece and teaching English 
oral skills to high school students. Lois Hustwayte Sear and 
her husband, David, live in Australia. She is a teacher and he 
flies for Qantas. They are currently planning for a big, extended 
holiday starting in July, 1999. In Australia, workers are rewarded 
with long service leave after ten years with an employer, which, 
in the case of Qantas, is 6 months at half pay, full holiday. They 
recently spent a week in the UK to help celebrate “Mum and 
Dad’s” 40th wedding anniversary. Lois had a part in a play 
performed at her school in August, “One Wild Oat,” set in the 
1950s in London and “l play Audrey, the aforementioned “oat”! 
Wendy Aggers Griffiths is a-self-employed graphic designer. 
Alan Blumberg is engaged to be married in summer, 1998. 

Laura Schreiber Hacker and her husband, Fred, 
recently moved to a new home in Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, where they are looking forward to experiencing 
all the “joys and dilemmas of home ownership.” Sam Murphy 
graduated last June from Northwestern’s Kellogg School of 
Business. He has accepted a position with the United Bank of 
Switzerland in New York City. 
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1 OTH REUNION 


* [~7 Tamar Alexia Fleishman has her own law practice in 

Baltimore, handling litigation in the areas of criminal 
defense, family law and landlord-tenant matters. She has written 
several professional articles in the Baltimore Times, the Annapolis 
Times, Womanscope and Green magazine. She appeared several 
times this past year as a commentator on CNN’s program 
“Burden of Proof’ and has written a play, “The Deli.” Tom 
Nachbar graduated in June from the University of Chicago Law 
School, where he was on Law Review. He has a clerkship with 
Judge Frank Easterbrook. On a recent visit to the Alumni Office 
at NSCDS, Tom said that “Jack Ingram was very inspirational 
to me in pursuing a legal career. The book he used in his 
Constitutional Law Class at North Shore was the same we used 
in law school. His teaching helped prepare me for college and 
law school. He was tough, but he cared.” Linda Bartel 1 
Griswold is teaching 3rd and 4th grade in Palatine. 

* Mark Bransfield is a screenwriter in California. 

V-y Aviva Cahn is working as a clinical social worker 

with Family Service of Winnetka/Northfield, just a couple of 
minutes from NSCDS. She is doing individual, family and group 
therapy with children and adults, and will also be doing family 
life education. Jeff Swanson has been admitted to Kellogg 
School at Northwestern and will be in Evanston the next two 
years pursuing an MBA. He will still be working part time for 
M.S. Carriers in Memphis, via E-mail and dial-in capabilities. 


* / Chris Avery moved to Washington, DC in July. Chris 

vJ • is with Kellogg and is managing their business with 
Marriott. Dan Bloedorn is living in Chicago (Wrigleyville) with 
Bill Bach and Cy 
Oelerich ’89 as 
trusty roommates. 

He has recently 
been transferred 
into the field as a 
Territory Manager 
for Tenneco 
Automotive. 

Previously, he 
was inside of 
headquarters in 
Deerfield. He 
writes, “The exodus 
out is a welcome change as my new office will have 6 windows 
(company car) and not four walls (cramped) as in HQ.” 
Dimitria Cook is in Los Angeles working for the Children’s 
Partnership on research and development. Lisa McClung, her 
mother Jean and her fiance, Blasko Ristic, were spotted by 
Pioneer Press at The Taste of Spring Festival last June at Galleria 
Marchetti in Chicago. Lisa is working in management consulting 
for Mercer Management Consulting in Chicago. She and Blasko 
plan to be wed in May, 1998. 


Brian Hurst 87 and Alex Gramm '87 
arc all smiles at their 10-year Reunion. 


Classmates Bill Bach 87 and Fred Scott 87 during Homecoming Weekend. 

* Hilary Kaplan is engaged to marry her college 

vj Cj sweetheart, Mark Loretta. Attending Gwendolyn 
Rohlen Ruedin’s wedding were maid of honor Alison Plauche 
’89, Tracy Bach Vogel ’86, Laura Heinz Peters ’89 and class¬ 
mate Courtney Williams. David Plimpton and his wife, Stacy, 
live in Hopewell, New Jersey. Upon visiting the Alumni Office 
this past summer, Alex White, when asked to share some 
words for Class Notes, wrote: “I sure do miss those lovely and 
sweet North Shore girls...” 


John Anton is attending business school at Kellogg, 
after working four years at Nabisco. Peter Geyer 
is engaged to be married and lives in Arlington, Virginia. 

Tim Kramer has started a new company called DK COMM, 
a subsidiary of Draper and Kramer, that will be providing 
telephone and cable TV services for the properties owned and 
managed by Draper and Kramer. 


Joanne Avery spent the summer in Alaska working 
with a paleontologist and might stay for a year to 
work with a geology team. Ellen Kelly is working for Andersen 
Consulting. She graduated from the Foreign Service School at 
Georgetown and is about to be married. Katherine Stephan is 


(Left to right) Courtney Williams 88, Tracy Bach Vogel 86, 
Laura Heinz Peters 89, the bride Gwendolyn Rohlen Ruedin 88, 
maid of honor Alison Plauche 89, and her tnom. 
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working in Hong Kong as a news assistant for the Far Eastern 
Economic Review She has been able to cover events leading up 
to the transition of Hong Kong to China and invites all class¬ 
mates over to visit. 



’91 


Aisling M cDonagh VI and Danny Beider VI 
at the Homecoming cocktail party. 

Bela Agrawal has received her Masters in Public 
Health. Nick Battaglia graduated from the University 
of Montana and will open a fly-fishing shop very soon. Mary 
Brinkman is living and working in Chicago for Chicago Trax 
Recording Co. Maximo Chehin has finally graduated as a 
computer and electronics engineer after six years of study. He 
plans to start working at an oil-well services company called 
Schlumberger-Anadrill and may be moving back to the US. 
Rebecca Cutler is working as a celebrity publicist with Margie 
Korshak, Inc. Betty Buckley, Jenny Jones, Sandy Duncan, and 
Dennis Rodman are representative of her current and past 
clients. Rebecca was recently featured in Cosmopolitan in an 
article about life after college. In it she shared the perils and 
pitfalls of finding a job. Jamie DeYoung is working at General 
Electric in their financial management program along with Rob 
McClung! He saw Aisling McDonagh at a Blackhawks game 
recently. Kris Gardiner is finishing her second year with Teach 
For America in Houston. She teaches the second grade in an 
inner-city school. She is going back to school next year to begin 
a five year MA/Ph.D. program at the California School of 
Professional Psychology in San Diego. Chelby Hobson is working 
for a computer consulting company in Northbrook and part 
time at the Dewes Mansion in Chicago. Ashley Hemphill is 
working at Putnam Investments doing equity research as an 
Investment Associate in Boston. Liza Michaels is living in 
Boston, where she works in the public relations department of 
an advertising agency. Liliane Neves is working hard at the 
University Hospital as her Medical School graduation approaches 
in December. In September she studied for a month at 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center and hopes to take a 
residency program in the US after graduation. Caroline 
Robinson just quit her job at a food distributor so that she 
can travel to San Francisco, Chicago, Florida and China. Phil 
Schmidt writes that “shortly after the day of my birth, I started 
to speak and walk, I spent a lot of years in a country where 


people used to get confused by East and West, I figured it out 
though (there is no difference), went away to the US and 
returned” to Germany. He hopes to go to New York for six 
months to do an internship with BMG. 


5TH REUNION 


Maciej Ceglowski is currently on a Thomas J. Watson 
( - traveling fellowship doing landscape paintings Her 
itinerary is Scotland, France and Morocco. Ale Levi graduated 
from Pitzer College in May, 1996. She worked for a year as a 
preschool teacher and is now attending University of Michigan’s 
School of Social Work to attain her MSW Michaela Murphy 
is Budget Coordinator for the Office of Student Affairs at Tufts 
University. 

Betty Fisher was named to the Smith College 
dean’s list last year. Steve Plimpton graduated from 
Harvard. Beth Jacobs graduated in May with a double major in 
criminal justice and psychology. She plans to work with crime 
victims and hopefully one day open up a victim-assistance 
center. She lives in Durango, Colorado, where she is working 
and volunteering at the Safehouse and Rape Intervention Team. 
She spent her summer backpacking around Europe with a 
friend. Alexandra Roginsky graduated from Loyola with a 
degree in biology and is now attending medical school at 
Northwestern University. She is engaged to an attorney named 
Alexander! Kelli Stebel graduated from Kenyon and has moved 
back to Chicago where she is working for an environmental 
lobbying firm. 
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’95 


A Catherine Czerniawski was named to the dean’s 
list at Wheaton College. Seth Feldman was on the 
dean’s list at Bradley University. Justin Pohn has been selected 
to join Mortar Board at the University of Iowa, a national honor 
society of college seniors. 

Jessica Bakalar recently joined Delta Gamma 
Sorority at Lafayette. She is majoring in American 
Studies, with a minor in French. Over the summer she worked 
at North Shore Day Camp and interned with a woman who 
scouts out houses for interior decorating magazines. Gaby Levi 
is a Junior at University of Michigan, majoring in Psychology 
and studying pre-med. 

Dana Brown is enjoying school and life in Atlanta. 

O Dana participated in a Glee Club concert with Ray 
Charles and the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. Morgan 
Campbell is on the dean’s list at Cornell University in the 
School of Arts and Sciences. Elizabeth Eden was the Technical 
Director for her school’s musical, The Music Man. She skis 
every weekend and is involved with peer support and a saddle 
club. A.J. Gomberg was on the dean’s list at University of 
Montana. Angela Krieger is attending New York University’s 
Tisch School of the Arts. She is exploring the art of theatre at 
the Experimental Theatre Wing. Lucas Mills attends Marquette 
University. He was ranked the Number One Junior on the 
National Team - Speedskating. 
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Whitney Brown (Trinity College) e-mailed the fun 
news that she has played Eliza Durbin (Connecticut 
College) and Katie Wittlesey ’94 (Middlebury College) in field 
hockey games. Trinity won both games but “it was great to play 
against them!” 

Former Faculty 

Peter Braverman is Assistant Head at U. S. Barrie School in 
Silver Spring, Maryland. Seen at Homecoming/Reunion weekend 
were Vin Allison, Jack Ingram and Sheldon Rosenbaum 
(playing the piano at the Alumni cocktail party Friday night). 
Joseph Pynchon and his wife visited North Shore this summer, 
toured the school the surrounding community and talked with 
former faculty and friends by phone and in person, taking full 
advantage of their time in Winnetka “recalling the old and 
admiring the new” 

In Memoriam 

Frank Fowle ’25 

Dorothea (Bunty) Smith Ingersoll 35, 

Daughter of Perry Dunlap Smith, mother of Carla Ingersoll ’62 
and David Ingersoll ’67 

Joseph B. dePeyster 35 

Edward L. Hicks 37 

Lydia Schweppe 39, mother of Leigh Schweppe Buettner ’66, 
Charles Schweppe ’67 and David Schweppe 70. 

Virginia Leslie, wife of John 33, mother of James 70 
and Victoria 73. 

Clendenin Robertson, Former Faculty 
H. Karl Long, Former Faculty 

Marriages 

Beth and Eric Britton ’80 

September 1997 

Stacy and David Plimpton ’88 

December 1996 

Mike Ruedin and Gwendolyn Rohlen ’88 
February 1, 1997 

Andrea Wright ’88 to Thomas Williamson 
August 23, 1997 


Births 

Jonathan Michael Berry 

December 31, 1996 

Roberta and William W. Berry ’69 

Mikaela Bakey 
July, 1997 

Patrick and Jane Dettmers Bakey ’83 

Neeve Alexis Donohue 
July 10, 1997 

Nina and Prentiss Donohue ’88 

Henry Foreman 

October 6, 1997 (Jeff’s birthday!) 

Lesley and Jeff Foreman ’80 

Jack Gordon Goldberger 
July, 1997 

Jeremy ’83 and Leslie Gordon Goldberger ’83 

Duncan James Hacker 
October 9, 1996 

Fred and Laura Schreiber Hacker ’84 

Cameron John Turnbull 
September 9, 1997 

Andrew and Amy Seftenberg Turnbull ’85 

Peter Allen Griswold 
August 14, 1997 

Jim and Linda Bartell Griswold ’85 


CLARIFICATIONS 


In the Spring 1996 issue of the Bulletin, it was incorrectly 
reported that Edwin C. (Ted) Parker, Jr. 78 was President and 
Chief Executive Officer of Bridge Products. Actually, he was a 
Director on Board of the company and not its President and 
Chief Executive. The Editor sincerely regrets the error. 



Liz Washburn Borozan ’57, Buffi Weisenberg DePierro 78, Michaela Murphy ’92, 
Joan Kraft Grava 78, Aisling McDonagh ’91, Nancy Kaplan Kuppersmith 78, 
Lauri Reagan ’87, Annie Aggens ’88, Lucy Sievers ’80 and Molly Shotwell ’87 
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Editors Note 

The theme for this issue of the Acorn is “What Does it Mean to 
be a College Preparatory School.” It seems simple enough. As 
we print in all of our material, “The North Shore Country Day 
School is a coeducational, college preparatory school of 390 
students in Winnetka, Illinois.” But what does that mean for 
the students in junior kindergarten through grade 12 who 
come each day prepared to learn, to explore, to grow? 

Merely to prepare students to get into college is to take the short 
view of our responsibility as a School, and as Middle School 
Head Todd Nelson points out, life is a long view. In this issue, 
you will read how division heads Pam Whalley, Todd Nelson, 
and Paul Perkinson define the role of a college preparatory 


school; how Director of College Guidance Sharon Cooper 
compares the responsibility of being a college preparatory school 
to that of being a parent; how English Department Chair Kathy 
McHugh helps students to understand that reading, writing and 
thinking are interconnected while she instills in them a love for 
literature; how students in the Middle School learn math skills 
even as they apply them in simulated real-world situations; and 
how Helen Reeve Conlon helps second graders to become orga¬ 
nized, responsible and active learners. These are not just examples 
of how we'define what it means to be a college preparatory 
school, they are examples of why North Shore IS the superior 
choice for a well rounded education of the highest caliber. 


Alumni Holiday Party December 19th at 6:00 pm 



Address Correction Requested 









